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MILITARY CONTROL OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 


WALTER W. SIKES 


On May 14, 1948, the US News and 
World Report stated that the American 
people had been so aroused by ‘‘war 
scares encouraged by high officials’’ that 
the top flight planners were having difti- 
vulty in keeping Congress from pouring 
more funds into the military budget than 
even the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered 
wise or necessary. 

The result of this deliberately culti- 
vated war psychology on the 80th Con- 
gress is now history. It stampeded the 
Congress into passing the first peacetime 
conseription act in the nation’s history, 
into authorizing a 70-group Air Force 
when the Secretary of Defense had asked 
only a 55-group Force, into over-all au- 
thorizations that would stretch the mili- 
itary budget to $17.5 billion in the fiscal 
year 1949-50, and to $22.5 billion in 1952- 
53. On top of this it was expected that 
the 81st Congress would add some $3 to 
45 billion per year for universal military 
training and would finance the re-arma- 
ment of Western Europe to an indeterm- 
inate amount of $3 to $5 billion more per 
year. 

ECONOMISTS ALARMED 

The prospect of spending upward of 
425 billion per year for armaments threw 
a scare into those responsible for the 
economy of the United States. Edwin G. 
Nourse, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, which 
keeps its expert hand on the economic 
pulse of the nation, some months ago 
warned President Truman that $15 bil- 
lion for defense is the top limit allowable 
for national safety. On this advice the 
President announced before election that 
military spending would be held to that 
figure and has since set $14.5 billion as 
the ceiling. 

If this figure is raised to as much as 
$17 billion, the Council warns, we will 
have to impose very stern controls on 
business, labor, industry and materials 
or risk a disastrous economic crash. The 
reason is clear. Military expenditures 
consume labor and materials, release 
wages and salaries into the market place. 
but do not put goods into the market for 
which this money can be spent. To spread 
the chasm between money-to-spend and 
goods-to-buy by some $1.5 billion per 
month, thinks Chairman Nourse, would 
completely upset our economic system 
unless we increased taxes, instituted price 
controls, imposed allocations of materials 
and other regimentation devices. 

WILL THE MILITARY OVERRIDE THE 
PRESIDENT? 

Business Week (October 4 and 11) has 


predicted that the President’s ceiling on 
military expenditures will be broken by 
the military. There is plenty of evidence 
that they have already laid out their 
strategy to this end. The New York 
Times (December 1, 1948) carried a story 
that the Army would have to cut its Jan- 
uary draft call in half. ‘‘The explanation 
for the draft curb,’’ the story explained. 
‘‘was promptly, if privately, interpreted 
by the defense department officials as an 
effort by the Army to carry to the public 
its fight for more funds.’’ 

‘*President Truman is waging his own 
undercover war against the increasing 
tendency of the military in these troubled 
times to seek domination over national 
security policy,’’ Doris Fleeson reports 
from Washington (December 16). To 
maintain the constitutional policy of ¢1- 
vilian control, the President has made Dr. 
John R. Steelman acting chairman of the 
National Security Resources board. The 
appointment of Dean Acheson as succes- 
sor to Secretary of State Marshall is an- 
other indication that the President is 
making a serious effort to return control 
of foreign policy to the State Depart- 
ment. The predicted early retirement of 
Admiral Leahy, who as the President’s 
Chief of Staff since Roosevelt days is 
credited with the major role in promoting 
military dominance in foreign policy, is 
a third evidence of the President’s de- 
termination. 

The President reiterated his stand in 
favor of UMT in his State of the Union 
Message but his budget made no provision 
for it. The Pentagon plans to push UMT, 
as does also the American Legion and the 
VFW. But the fact that the Army has 
already reached the limit of 667,000 of- 
ficers and men recommended by the Presi- 
dent for the year beginning July 1, and 
that recruits are coming in at the rate 
of 35,000 per month caused General Her- 
shey to halt drafting of men on Janu- 
ary 13. 

DIMINISHING THREAT OF WAR 

All available evidence tends to diminish 
the threat of war. The ‘‘cold war’’ con- 
tinues, but there is strong evidence that 
Russia wishes to avoid armed conflict. 
Also the influence of our advocates of a 
‘‘nreventive war’’ seems now to be de- 
creasing. General Clay, as quoted in a 
UP dispatch from Berlin on December 
11, said, ‘‘There have been no indications 
in Berlin, in Germany, or in Hastern Eu- 
rope that Russia is building upsbernarmed 
strength or making any uuttisual military 
preparations. ”’ i * pac BC: 

(Continued on Page 3,,Column 2) 


WHAT IS “THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC PACT?” 


JAMES A. CRAIN 


Within «a tew months the American 
people are going to be called upon to rat- 
ily the so-called North Atlantic Pact, an 
agreement which a high official of the 
State Department has called ‘‘the most 
important foreign policy decision since 
the Monroe Doctrine.’’ And they are go- 
ing to have to make their decision without 
adequate opportunity to discuss the wis- 
dom or folly cf the commitments which it 
will call upon them to make. 


The decision is going to be made quick- 
ly because it is closely involved with the 
budget; because it will have the pressure 
of Presidential support behind it, and be- 
cause it is a part of our military domin- 
ated foreign policy. 


The issues involved are not being dis- 
cussed because only a few top level au- 
thorities know what the American people 
are going to be asked to ratify and they 
are not talking for publication. James 
Reston, political writer of the New York 
Times, wrote from Washington under 
date of January 13, that very few people, 
even within the State Department, have 
been consulted and that while a tentative 
draft is being shown to a few key legis- 
lators, no official effort is being made, 
after four months of private discussion, 
to explain to the public the principles 
and objectives of the negotiators. It is 
true that the State Department called a 
meeting of some 400 leaders of voluntary 
organizations on January 14 to discuss, 
among other things, the North Atlantic 
Pact, but the time was largely consumed 
by State Department functionaries whose 
principal concern seemed to be to assure 
the gathering that Article 51, of the UN 
Charter approved regional pacts and that 
U.S. adherence to such agreements does 
not compromise our commitments to UN. 
One State Department speaker said that 
since it is sometimes impossible to get 
worldwide agreement we are now turning 
to regional arrangements. Not once was 
the audience, some of whom had come 
hundreds of miles on official invitation, 
told what the Atlantic Pact involves or 
what commitments the U.S. will be ex- 
pected to make under its terms. It is pre- 
dicted that the program will call for an 
alliance with Canada, Britain, France, 
and the Benelux countries (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg) whereby each 
member promises to go the help of any 
other member attacked by an outsider. 
In addition, the U.S. will be called upon 
to provide around $1 billion to rearm the 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 3) 
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CRAIN GOES TO EUROPE 


The board of trustees of The United 
Christian Missionary Society has granted 
a six months’ leave of absence to James 
A. Crain, executive secretary of the de- 
partment of Social Welfare and editor of 
Social Action News-Letter, to be spent in 
Britain and on the Continent. Mr. Crain 
will sail from New York on the ‘‘Queen 
Mary’’ on March 17 and will spend ap- 
proximately a month in Britain, where 
his itinerary is being arranged by the 
Social Questions Committee of the 
Churches of Christ in Britain. The latter 
part of April he will go to Geneva, where 
Robert Tobias is arranging an itinerary 
for him to visit Italy, France, Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Yugoslavia, Belgium, Holland and 
Denmark. He expects to return to Brit- 
ain in time to attend the Annual Confer- 
ence of the British Churches early in Au- 
gust. Church World Service, Inc., has 
asked Mr. Crain to visit its relief stations 
in Europe and for that purpose has voted 
to sponsor his trip. He expects to sail 
from Southampton on August 20, and to 
be at his desk again on September first. 


You Will Want to Read This 


A Initle Democracy is a Dangerous 
Thing, by Charles W. Ferguson. Pilgrim 
Press, 1948. $1.50. The senior editor of 
Reader’s Digest five years ago undertook 
to find out what role the plain citizen can 
play in foreign affairs. His first effort of 
400 pages gave only two hackneyed an- 
Swers: write to your Congressman and 
join this or that organization. This book 
“‘gives the one fundamentally right an- 
swer,’’ says one critic, ‘‘to the question 
how we, as citizens, can learn to take our 
problems into our own hands.’”’ Mr. 
Ferguson is a former Methodist minister, 


Christians and the World of Nations, 
by Vernon Holloway. Pilgrim Press, 
1948. 60c. An excellent simple study 
guide on problems of world order. Re- 
jects both the early hope of world gov- 
ernment and the ultimate hope of a world 
without violence and the need for coerc- 
ion. It is a corrective for the over-optim- 
ism of many Christians and its clearcut 
educational procedures makes it a valu- 
able handbook for Christians in the world 
of nations. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


ROBERT FANGMEIER 

The President’s Program—With the 
Inauguration over national attention 1s 
centered upon President Truman’s legis- 
lative program. It is erystalized in his 
State of the Union Message on January 
4, and in his Budget message a few days 
later. The President’s program is of sig- 
nificant interest because he has a Demo- 


cratic majority in both the Senate and 


the House. The messages to Congress 
contained few surprises, since they had 
already been forecast in his campaign 
speeches and in his messages to the 80th 
Congress. Among the more important 
items in the program are: repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, civil rights legislation, 
extension of reciprocal trade agreements 
for three years instead of the one year 
voted by the 80th Congress, federal aid to 
education, raising minimum wage rate 
from 40e to 75¢ per hour, continuation of 
economic aid to Europe, and enactment 
of UMT. The President has indicated 
that he will bring other requests later. 
One of these will probably deal with the 
so-called North Atlantic Pact. 


1s 


Cwil Rights—Civil rights advocates in 
Washington hope that one of. the civil 
rights measures will be among the first 
five major items considered by Congress. 
This could be either FEPC, anti-poll tax 
or anti-lynching legislation. If taken up 
near the beginning of the session such 
legislation would have an excellent chance 
of passage, whereas at a later date it 
might be filibustered to death. In faet, 
unless it is taken up soon the President’s 
whole civil rights program may fail, de- 
pending upon whether or not the Senate 
is In a mood to deal with the question of 
filibuster. Southern Senators have al- 
ready organized and are apparently 
pledged to talk civil rights legislation to 
death. As we have previously indicated, 
there are two ways to deal with a fili- 
buster. One is to keep the Senate in con- 
tinuous session until the filibustering Sen- 
ators are exhausted. This means day and 
night sessions such as was used against 
Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho and Sen- 
ator William L. Langer of North Dakota 
when they filibustered against draft legis- 
lation in the 80th Congress. The other js 
to vote cloture, which requires a two- 
thirds majority, in order to limit debate. 
The Senate would also have to change the 
rule which now permits a filibuster to 
start not on the bill itself but on the mo- 
tion to consider the bill. This maze of 
confusion procedure has long worked to 
the advantage of a small minority of 
Southerners, since Senators are usually 
reluctant tu curb the tradition of unlim- 
ited debate. 


MK 


The Churches and the Washington 
Scene—The increasing interest of the 
churches in matters of government can 
be judged by the number of religious 
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bodies which now have representatives in 
Washington and the number of seminars _ 
conducted here by and for religious 
groups. A few of the church representa- 
tives are registered as lobbyists, but this 
practice is not generally approved. Most 
of them serve in an informational and 
educational capacity, keeping their con- 
stituencies informed of what is happen- 
ing in the nation’s capitol. Some of the 
churches which maintain representation 
in Washington are: the Friends, whose 
Committee on National Legislation is one 
of the larger groups, the Council for So- 
cial Action of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches, the Department of Social. 
Edueation and Action of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, USA, the Women’s Division 
of the Board of Missions of The Metho- 
dist Church, the Council on Christian 
Social Progress of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Also the Northern Baptist 
Convention, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and the various Negro Baptist 
groups have joined to support a full time 
observer in Washington to report on na- 
tional events affecting religion. The Lu- 
therans are also represented by a national 
worker. The Disciples of Christ have a 
part-time observer and correspondent. 
The Federal Council of Churches has a 
research and information bureau here, 
but engages in no legislative activity. 


- 


UMT—While the President has again 
asked for legislation to provide universal 
military training, congressional reaction 
seems to indicate that the measure will 
not receive serious attention during this 
session, The draft act passed by the 80th 
Congress does not expire until 1950 and 
most Congressmen, apparently, would 
prefer to postpone action until that time. 
Also, the Army has found it necessary to 
declare a recess on the draft because the 
ranks are being filled by volunteers. 
While it is still too early to predict with 
accuracy what will be done, both Senator 
Taft, Senate Republican leader, and Con- 
gressman Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, have indi- 
cated that UMT will not receive consid- 
eration. Since neither the Navy nor the 
Air Force have any interest in UMT, the 
Army may find itself opposed by these 
two services in view the President’s re- 
fusal to permit the military budget to go 
above 15 billion. 


Kecommended Reading. Basic Facts 
About the Umted Nations, January, 1949, 
loc. 32 pp and cover. A Guide to the 
United Nations Charter, December, 1948 
90c. 58 pp and cover. More comprehen- 
sive than Basic Facts. For Fundamental 
Human Rights, 126 pp and cover. Con- 
tains text of Four Hreedoms, Declaration > 
on Human Rights, with notes and com- 
ments. Price not given. Order from De- 
partment of Public Information United 
Nations, Lake Success, N.Y, 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 
JAMES A. CRAIN 


Justiceo—Georgia Style! One night 
last November, near the little town of 
Lyons, in backward Toombes county, 
Georgia, Robert Mallard, Negro, was driv- 
ing home from a school ‘party with his 
school teacher wife and her two cousins, 
when the car was stopped at a lonely spot 
by a band of men wearing ‘‘white 
things’? and Mallard was shot to death. 
Governor ‘‘Hummon”’ Talmadge made a 
great show of bringing the murderers to 
justice. Two young white men, of the 
band of 20 or more, were identified as 
members of the mob and indicted for 
murder. On January 11, one of the men, 
William L. Howell, was brought to trial. 
Though Howell was positively identified 
by Mrs. Mallard and her testimony was 
supported by her two cousins, the jury 
freed Howell after only 25 minutes delib- 
eration. The prosecutor then moved for 
dismissal of the indictment against Rod- 
erick Clifton, the other defendant. A 
strange and unbelievable occurrence was 
the calling by the defense of two jurors 
to testify that they would not believe Mrs. 
Mallard on oath. It appears that in Geor- 
gia, if you are a Negro, members of the 
jury which is to decide your case may be 
called to testify against you. This story 
of justice—Georgia style—will hardly 
be overlooked by Pravda. 


* © * 


Church World Service Gets New Head. 
Church World Service, Inc., the Protes- 
tant cooperative relief organization, on 
January 12 elected Fred W. Ramsey of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Ramsey was formerly general 
secretary of the International Committee 
of the YMCA and until recently Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Liquidation of tlic 
State Department. It is expected that 
Mr. Ramsey will bring to Church World 
Service much needed administrative abil- 
ity. It is no secret among those ‘‘in the 
know’’ that things have not been going 
too well administratively in CWS for 
some time. A number of top executives 
are being replaced and it is hoped that 
Mr. Ramsey will be able to solve some of 
the more serious problems which the or- 
ganization has faced. 

* * & 


Freedom Vrain Ends Tour. The Free- 
dom Train arrived in Philadelphia on 
January 8 for a six-day visit to end of- 
ficially its year long 35,000 mile swing 
through every part of the nation. During 
its tour the train visited 324 cities and 
some 3,800,000 persons filed through its 
ears to view the historic documents re- 
lating to freedom which it carried. 
Though its tour officially ended when it 
reached Philadelphia, from whence it 
started, it visited two more cities before 
going to Washington, where it was a fea- 
ture of the inauguration of President 
Truman on January 20. The tour of the 
Freedom Train has done more than any 
other one thing to arouse the American 
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people to an appreciation of their heritage 
of freedom and democracy and to awaken 
a renewed sense of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of citizenship in a free re- 
publie. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Predicts Peace With 
Soviets. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, intro- 
duced by a State Department official to 
an audience in Washington recently as 
“‘the First Lady of American diplo- 
macy,’’ thinks that by demonstrating in 
action that democracy and individual 
liberty really works we may bridge the 
gap between the West and the Soviets 
and thus avert war. She made it clear in 
a speech to the Woman’s National Press 
Club in Washington on January 13 that 
she forsees no break in Communist policy 
or in Soviet control over its satellite coun- 
tries, but that as democracy more clearly 
demonstrates its ability to cope with the 
world’s problems that fact will not be 
lost either on the Russians or their vas- 
sals. The possibility of ironing out U.S.- 
Soviet difficulties was further strength- 
ened by a speech of 79-year-old Commun- 
ist Deputy Marcel Cachin before the 
French General Assembly on January 11, 
when he said, ‘‘Stalin has repeated that 
he does not believe in the danger of war. 
He continues to believe that there is no 
well-defined discord or over-all friction. 
It is necessary, and it is sufficient, to put 
aside resolutely the idea of inevitable 
war.’’ 


* & & 


Military Control of U.S. 
Foreign Policy 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 


With the increased prospects of evo- 
nomie and political recovery in Western 
Kurope, due chiefly to the Marshall Plan, 
the battle front in the ‘‘cold war’’ seems 
likely to shift to Asia and Africa. The 
ultimate issue of the struggle between 
Communist totalitarianism and demo- 
cratic freedom will probably be deter- 
mined by whether the Western democra- 
cies can overcome their unenviable 
reputation as colonial exploiters and can 
sufficiently demonstrate their sympathy 
with the revolutionary economic, social, 
aud political forces in Asia and Africa to 
prevent the Communists from getting 
control of these lands. 


In this struggle the military power of 
the United States will not play a decisive 
role. Indeed, diversion of money, mate- 
rials and manpower, which are absolutely 
necessary to economic rehabilitation of 
these disadvantaged areas, to military 
armaments may so weaken us as to cause 
us to lose the struggle. The issues which 
this generation faces are social and po- 


litical rather than military. It is encour- 


aging to observe signs that President Tru- 
man is aware of that fact. 


‘munity life. 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


RUTH ESTES MILNER 


In the last analysis the effectiveness of 
any organization rests upon the individ- 
uals who make its aims and plans come 
to life through the power of their per- 
sonalities. 


A fundamental fact which leaders of 
community groups need to understand 
and appreciate is that each one, by vir- 
tue of his training and position, is the 
possessor of a special skill which, if 
rightly used, is complementary to all 
other services being rendered to the com- 
munity. When persons approach their 
tasks in this spirit the agencies and or- 
ganizations which they personify will 
demonstrate a unity which cannot be 
achieved in any other way. 


A community is in need of spiritual 
enrichment and counsel which ministers 
and other religious leaders can contrib- 
ute; likewise it has need for the service 
of the social worker, the wisdom and un- 
derstanding of the psychiatrist, the en- 
thusiasm and organizing ability of the 
specialist in recreation, the patience and 
discernment of the school teacher. To 
recognize these assets and make construc- 
tive use of them is to truly organize for 
community action. 


In some quarters there is feeling that 
religious leaders and social workers can 
‘Shave no dealings’’ with each other, and 
in some places church leaders seem to 


feel that the publie schools have very lit- 
tle sympathy with the work of the 


churches. On the other hand, in many 
places these workers are moving forward 
together in friendly and helpful fashion 
to create a more desirable type of com- 
Where such relationships 
have been established social workers av- 
knowledge their dependence upon the re- 
ligious leader for the invaluable spiritual 
service he is peculiarly fitted to give. 
Ministers likewise recognize and seek the 
guidance of the trained professional so- 
cial worker to augment their service to 
the total needs of persons. Thus through 
the friendly interaction of church and 
community leadership the community re- 
ceives the impact of Christian influence 
through the 
church helps to motivate the service of 


many channels because 


community agencies. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL CALLS 
STUDY CONFERENCE 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has announced a 
National Study Conference on the 
Churches and World Order to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 8-11, 1949. The 
ecommunions holding membership in the 
Federal Council have been invited to ap- 
point official delegates to the meeting. 
The Disciples of Christ have been al- 
lotted a quota of fifteen. Dr. F. H. David- 
son, president of the International Con- 
vention, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, has appointed 
the following persons as delegates: 

Miss Genevieve Brown, Mrs. H. T. 
David, F. E. Davidson, Prof. Frank Hall, 
Dean Ray Lindley, Harold L. Lunger, 
John McCaw, H. B. McCormick, Wm. H. 
McKinney, Franklin Minck, G. Edwin 
Osborn, Waymon Parsons, A. C. Rags- 
dale, Leslie R. Smith, F. W. Wiegmann. 


James A. Crain will attend as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Council’s Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill and 
Walter W. Sikes, ex officio as the direc- 
tor of peace and interracial understand- 
ing. 


The 1949 Cleveland Conference will 
follow the pattern of similar conferences 
held by the Federal Council in previous 
years. In 1942 the conference at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, set in motion a crusade among 
the churches which is credited with hav- 
ing prepared public opinion to support 
President Roosevelt’s plan for a United 
Nations. A similar conference, held at 
Cleveland in January, 1945, after the 
Bretton Woods Conference to draft a 
plan for the UN Charter and before the 
San Francisco Conference at which the 
Charter was adopted, recommended nine 
amendments to the Bretton Weeds Pro- 
posals, eight of which were adopted at 
San Francisco. 


It is expected tuat the forthcoming 
conference will re-examine the interna- 
tional situation, in the light of current 
international tensions and will propos» 
policies for the future. A part of the 
conference’s time will undoubtedly be de- 
voted to consideration of the proposed 
North Atlantic Pact and to the situation 
in Eastern Europe and China. 


Wendell Taylor Killed 


Wendell F'. Taylor, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church at Hazel Green, Kentucky, 
and a missionary under the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, was instantly 
killed on January 10, when a wire he was 
handling came in contact with a high ten- 
sion electric line. A new electric line has 
recently been put through the Hazel 
Green community and Mr. Taylor sought 
and obtained permission to remove the 
old poles in order to run a local line from 
the church to the Hazel Green hospital 
in order that his sermons could be broad- 
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“NO CHURCH IS TOO SMALL” 


RUTH ESTES MILNER 

‘No chureh is too small. . .:’’ «A thin 
trickle of Displaced Persons begins to 
flow into American homes and jobs. Only 
about 2,500 of 250,000 authorized by the 
Wiley-Revercomb Bill of last June have 
entered. The number can be increased 
only as additional jobs and homes are 
made available here and as processing of 
DPs is speeded up in Europe. 

Churches in many parts of the country 
are beginning to search out opportunities 
for locating DPs in their communities. 
Information regarding such opportuni- 
ties should be sent to the Department of 
Social Welfare, 222 S. Downey Ave., In- 
dianapolis 7, Ind., or to the Displaced 
Persons Committee of Church World 
Service, Inc., 214 21st St., New York 10, 
N. Y., with a request for ‘‘ Assurance 
Blanks’’ to record details and to provide 
the necessary assurances that jobs and 
housing are available and that DPs spon- 
sored will not become public charges. 

‘‘No church is too small to resettle at 
least one DP family.”’ 

Here is how it can be done. Get at least 
one individual to be responsible for the 
following assurances (required by the 
present law): 1. A job that does not dis- 
place another worker; 2. A home that 
does not displace another family; 3. 
Transportation from port of arrival; 4. 
Assurance that the Displaced Person or 
family will not become a public charge. 
When you have filled out the ‘‘ Assurance 
Forms’’ have them certified by your pas- 
tor or secretary of the council of churches, 
or by a recognized social agency. Then 
send THREE COPIES to the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare or to the Dis- 
placed Persons Committee of Church 
World Service, Inc., at the above ad- 
dresses. Further information can be se- 
cured from either of these agencies. 


cast to the patients. An experienced 
woodsman, Mr. Taylor was directing the 
felling of the poles when one pole fell 
unexpectedly across the high tension line 
Mr. Taylor was holding a wire fastened 
to the pole in order to guide its fall. Th: 
accident sent 7,200 volts of electricity 
through his body, killing him instantly. 
Dr. H. I. Blood, of the Hazel Green hos. 
pital applied artificial respiration for 
more than three hours without avail. 
Henry A. Stovall, principal of Hazel 
Green Academy, reports that people came 
from miles around to attend the funeral] 
thus paying tribute to increasingly ef. 
fective work Mr. Taylor had been doiny 
in the moxntain community. aney 


Mrs. Taylor, with the two children, 
took the body to Pasco, Washington, their 
home, for interment, ate 


Mr. Stovall writes, ‘‘ Wendell Taylor 
was doing the job of being spiritual guide 
and counsellor for an ever-increasing 
community in a most excellent way. He 
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What Is “The North Atlantic 
Pact” 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 


Western European nations. The plan 
may also authorize the President to send 
military missions to any friendly country 
in the world seeking American ‘‘advice.’ 

State Department officials took great 
pains to impress their invited guests with 
the fact that the power of Congress to 
declare war would in nowise be compro- 
mised by the proposed Pact, since it 
would take official action by that body to 
declare or finance a war. But the fact 
remains that if the Pact turns out to be 
the sort it is expected to be Congress may 
in a crisis be confronted with a fart ace 
compli, leaving a declaration of war the 
only alternative. By the terms of the 
agreement, as represented, the U.S. would” 
be bound to go to the aid of any of the 
allied countries attacked, if not with 
troops, certainly with arms. The simple 
fact is the military leaders of the West, 
under the guise of maintaining the peace, 
are preparing to re-arm Western Europe. | 
The only possible aggressor is the Soviet | 
Union. It is undoubtedly this fact which | 
has caused Sweden to offer Norway and | 
Denmark a full military alliance based 
on remaining out of the North Atlantic. 
Pact. It is reported that all three coun-_ 
tries have called their Washington, Lon- 
don and Moscow ambassadors home for | 
conferences, following which they will 
participate in a joint meeting of premiers, | 
foreign and defense ministers and the - 
parliamentary foreign affairs committees 
of all three countries scheduled to begin | 
on January 22nd. 


It is time that some one reminded our 
foreign policy makers that George Wash-_ 
ington, whose words have been good ad- 
vice to his countrymen for more than 
150 years, warned us against entangling 
alliances. Not all the wealth, manpower 
and military might of the United States 
can make peace in our world. Only by 
demonstrating that democracy ean give 
more liberty, more economic security, 
more justice than other systems shall we 
be able to lead to peace. Our military 
policy-makers may eause us to lose that 
struggle. 


will indeed be most difficult to replace. 
The groundwork he had so well laid may 
now be built upon if too much time will 
not elapse before another with something 
of his vision and his industry can come 
iD eee 

As an indieation of the love which the 
community, irrespective of religious af- 
fillation, had for Wendell Taylor, a purse 
of nearly $1,200 was given to the widow, 
Mai, Taylor was a member of the Pension 
lund; the church, the State Society and 
the United Society cooperating to pay 
the organizational dues. i 


